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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED. — XLII. 


“ 


Those who accuse a Congressman of “ trea- 
son” because in debate he expresses senti- 
ments with which they do not agree should 
read Article III, section 3, of the Constitution 
of the United States, which says : “ Treason 
against the United States shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” 

Ultra-particular persons who are always 
careful to say “ None but he” make the same 
mistake that Arnold Bennett made when he 


wrote, in “Hilda Lessways” (p. 119): 
“With a personal dignity that none save she 
could have kept.” “None but him” and 
“none save her” are right. Mrs. Hemans’s 
“ Casabianca” in the first editions read : — 
“The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had_ fied,” 
and in Dana’s “ Household Book of Poetry” 
it is so printed, but Mrs. Hemans was con- 
vinced that this was ungrammatical, and she 
changed the “he” to “him.” “But” is here 
a preposition, meaning “except,” and as a 
preposition governs the objective case. 

Perhaps no mere man can be expected to 
properly between frocks and 
gowns, particularly as the dictionaries give so 
little help, but a woman writes : “ Please tell 
Adelaide that I do not wear gowns — I wear 
frocks. I never expect to attain to the dignity 
of a gown till I get my daughter married off, 
or until I appear in the magazines.” 

“His whereabouts are unknown” is wrong, 
“whereabouts” is singular, but “ His 
whereabouts is unknown,” which is correct, is 
an awkward-sounding phrase. Why not dis- 
oe 


discriminate 


because 


card “ whereabouts” altogether and say : 
is not known where he is” ? 

“ Politics strange bedfellows,” says 
the Boston Transcript, although every Boston 
child is taught from the cradle that “ politics 
is a singular noun, in spite of its plural form. 
The Transcript might say: “Politics is a 
profession in the United States” or even : 
“Politics is getting hot.” 

A man may be called “a good conversation- 
alist,” or “a good conversationist,” according 
to preference, but he isn’t necessarily more 
prosperous because he is a good talker. 

Asked to elucidate the difference between 
“surprised” and “astonished,” a smart editor 
replied : “If a certain man in this town who 
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owes us money should say that he was going 
to pay it, we should be surprised. And if he 
kept his promise, we should be astonished.” 

In a case tried before Mr. Justice Wight- 
man a witness referred to one of the parties 
as “an independent gent.” “An independent 
what ?” the Justice asked. “A _ gent,’ my 
lord,” repeated the witness. “Oh, I under- 
stand,” replied the judge, “that’s something 
short of a gentleman, isn’t it ?” 

The editor who wrote : “ The result of the 
election was forecasted in the World,” prob- 
ably would never write: “The vote was 
casted,” but “forecast” is made up of “ fore” 
and “cast,” and its past participle is “ fore- 
cast.” 

“Hoi” in “hoi polloi” is of course the 
Greek article “the,” so that saying “the hoi 
polloi” is something like saying “the la 
grippe,” or speaking of the ocean liner as “ the 
La France.” 

Artemus Ward, who expressed his willing- 
ness to sacrifice all his wife’s relations on the 


altar of his country, did not say all his wife’s 
relatives, because he was not posing as a 
purist, but in speaking of kinsfolk it is better 
to say “relatives,” and not “relations.” One 
purist primly says : “Those who stand in a 
certain relation to you are relatives.” 

Whether a man lives in an apartment, a flat, 
or a tenement may be indicated by the amount 
of rent he pays. The use of “tenement,” ac- 
cording to the Century Dictionary, is re- 
stricted to references to “dwellings for the 
poorer classes in crowded parts of cities.” 
“ Apartment,” the primary meaning of which 
is a single room, has come to mean also a 
suite of rooms, presumably in a fashionable 
quarter. Families of the middle classes often 
dwell in flats. 

When a reporter says : “ The scene was in- 
describable,” he means, of course, only that 
it was beyond his powers of description. No 
reporter ever got his salary raised by calling 
attention to his deficiencies in this way. 
Edward B. Hughes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





WRITING A MANUSCRIPT AND SELLING IT. 


There is no essential difference between 
selling a manuscript and selling a brand of 
soap. Nothing spiritual inheres in the act of 
selling the most exalted poem in the language. 
The transaction of a Tagore, incident to the 
disposing of his most highly transcendental 
literary effort to a magazine or a publishing 
house, has nothing more transcendental about 
it than the transaction of a packing-house in 
connection with the putting on the market of 
a new brand of bacon. 

Many struggling writers forget this. They 
confuse the act of creation with the act of 
selling ; the one is, or may be, a highly spiri- 
tual activity ; the other is, and should be, a 
plain matter of business. The wail is con- 
stantly going up, “ The editors play favorites ; 
they buy big names, not strong manuscripts.” 


Well, suppose they do. The writers have no 
just grounds for complaint. It is presumed 
that the editors know what they are about 
from a business point of view : big names sell 
more magazines, and that in turn boosts ad- 
vertising rates. The writer, all aglow with the 
exultation of having written a beautiful poem 
or story, wastes a great deal of breath and 
temper anathematizing the editor who does 
not see money in the poem or story. But is n't 
he himself offering the poem or story for pub- 
lication because he sees money in it for him- 
self ? Oh, I know there are other reasons ; 
but come right down to brass tacks and see 
what they amount to : Fame — for the writer 
himself ; “uplifting” the readers — to the 
writer’s incidental glory ; a small modicum of 
disinterested desire to give the world some- 
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thing for the good of its soul without refer- 
ence to the soul ( and body ) of the writer. 

The editors may be printing trash over big 
names, but the aspiring writer has no real rea- 
son for complaint that labeled rubbish is pre- 
ferred to his own unstandardized gems. He 
himself is very likely eating a breakfast food 
inferior to many another breakfast food on 
the market, eating it merely because it is better 
advertised. Instead of wasting his breath in 
useless complaining he should do one of two 
things : write the stuff that the editor wants 
because the public wants it, or write his own 
stuff in his own way and take a chance at 
compelling public recognition by sheer force 
of genius or talent. The former is what most 
writers do ; the latter is the course usually 
pursued by the few who have genius — and 
character ; but in either case it makes for 
peace of mind and that equanimity of temper 
that is favorable to good work to remember 
that selling a manuscript is purely a matter of 
business, governed by the usual laws of buy- 
ing and selling, and that creating a work of 
art is something entirely different. 

The editors, on the other hand, often assume 
the pose of men who are anxious to discover 
genius. They open each morning’s mail with 
trembling hands, so eager are they to find in 
it the work of the “coming man.” There is 
more rejoicing in the editorial office over the 
discovery of one new genius than over the 
mature work of ninety-and-nine geniuses who 
have already “arrived.” Recently in a sym- 
posium, “ Why Are Manuscripts Rejected?” 
an editor declared he was ready to mortgage 
his salary to pay for the story of the unknown 
man who had real genius. 

All of which is rather funny. Suppose the 
editor were sure that the genius he is trem- 
blingly looking for in each morning’s mail 
would be a genuine genius, but not a com- 
mercially promising one ( for there are such 
even today, writing for small returns, to their 
own eternal glory ) ; would the editor be so 
eager to mortgage his salary as this one pro- 
fessed to be ? I may wrong him, but I’m from 
Champ Clark’s state. At least if he made a 
practice of such salary-mortgaging, he would 
presently have no salary left to mortgage. I 
suppose the editors who represent themselves 





as always on the lookout for genius are per- 
fectly sincere, but it should not be forgotten 
that they mean the genius who will also sell. 
Often they leave the impression that the 
selling has nothing to do with the matter, that 
their eagerness over the morning’s mail is a 
disinterested desire to advance literature. 
Most editors, I suppose, would rather print 
the work of a genius than the trash of a popu- 
lar idol ; but many of them don’t, and I for 
one don’t blame them. They are conducting 
a business, not a bureau for the advancement 
of the arts. The only editor I blame’is he 
who accepts the poorer material and then pre- 
tends it is the one chunk of gold unalloyed ; 
and I don’t blame even him for saying that in 
“The Personal Chat” or “Our Own Page” 
or “Just Among Ourselves” in his magazine 
(there it is discounted in advance ) ; but let 
him talk straight business when he is speaking 
to writers. 

One editor painstakingly explains that it was 
mere coincidence that a year ago he refused 
a story by a certain writer and now, after the 
writer has “made a hit” elsewhere, has ac- 
cepted that same story. It is true, doubtless, 
but it wouldn’t mean anything if editors and 
writers were sensible about this business of 
manuscript buying and selling. Why should n't 
an editor say frankly : “ Certainly, I accepted 
the story the second time because the writer 
meanwhile had secured a public. That fact 
did not make the story any better intrinsically, 
but it made it worth much more commercially. 
The fact of that public conquered is a real 
fact. It is a ‘selling point’ for that story, 
which makes the story a ‘selling point’ for 
my magazine. It is a plain business proposi- 
tion for me to buy now the story that I re- 
fused a year ago.” 

No writer has a divine right to have his 
work published ; no editor gains anything by 
posing and pretending. The most satisfactory 
relationship between the two would seem to 
be one based on the best ideals of buying and 
selling. This is not commercializing lit- 
erature ; it is merely recognizing the fact that 
literary creation and the buying and selling 
of the products of genius or talent are two 
different things. Arnold Mulder. 


Hotranp, Mich. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


Writers should take their inspiration from 
life, and base their work on their own observa- 
tion and thought, instead of repeating or 
imitating what they have seen in books. The 
editor of the Boston Herald says : “An edi- 


tor of a well known magazine, which uses a 
dozen or fifteen stories a month, recently told 
the Herald that a thousand stories a month 
come to his office and that 900 of them are 
promptly rejected because they are obviously 
the work of writers who have taken their 
material and inspiration from what others 
have written instead of using their eyes and 
ears on life around them.” 


William De Morgan began his career as a 
novelist at the age of sixty-six and a London 
publishing firm is bringing out.a first novel 
by Sir William Blake Richmond, which he 
wrote at the age of seventy-four. On the 
other hand Shelley was an Immortal before 
he died at thirty, Shakspere wrote “ Romeo 
and Juliet” at twenty-eight, Stevenson’s “ Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque” was finished long before 
he was thirty-one, Whitman wrote “Leaves 
of Grass” when he was between thirty-two 
and thirty-six, and Henry James’s “ Roderick 
Hudson” was published when he was thirty- 


two. 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr observed her eighty- 
seventh birthday March 29 by working for 
eight hours on her latest novel, of which she 
had four chapters written. This will be Mrs. 
Barr’s seventy-seventh book. “I regard writ- 
ing,” she says, “the act of creating, as one of 
life’s chiefest delights. Neither age nor in- 
firmity should be permitted to interfere with 
as much work as one’s physical and mental 
equipment permits. For in the labor lies 
life’s greatest reward, namely, service and 
contentrnent.” Mrs. Barr, born in 1831, is 
perhaps the oldest active American author, 
although Mrs. M. V. Terhune (“ Marion 
Harland”), born in 1830, is still living. 
Other authors who are more than eighty are : 
H. H. Bancroft, and Rev. J. H. Vincent, both 
born in 1832 ; Charles Morris, born in 1833 ; 
Mrs. Miriam Coles Harris, born in 1834 ; Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, and W. O. Stoddard, born in 1835 ; 
Henry M. Alden, Rev. Dr. Washington Glad- 
den, Virginia F. Townsend, and William Win- 
ter, born in 1836; and John Burroughs and 
William Dean Howells, born in 1837. It is 
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interesting to note that the two authors who 
have attained the greatest age are women. 
+. ° a 

That authors generally are long-lived is in- 
dicated by the ages of the thirteen writers 
whose deaths were recorded in the March 
number of THE Writer. The youngest 
was fifty-six, and the ages of the others were : 
One, sixty ; two, sixty-five ; one, sixty-seven ; 
one, seventy ; two, seventy-one ; one, seventy- 
three ; one, eighty-two; one, eighty-four ; 
one, eighty-six ; and the oldest was eighty- 


seven. 


The door of opportunity is opened by two 
advertisements in the Christian Register that 
read :— 

WANTED. — Assistant editor for Socialist 

Unitarian Monthly for art’s and truth’s sake. 

Must invest $100 or more. Rewards later. 

WANTED. — Donations to help publish social- 

istic and Unitarian books. Will dedicate book 

to you. 

Hurry, hurry, before the door of oppor- 
tunity is shut ! W. H. H. 


* 


HOW TO BECOME A “MODERN” 
POET. 





I have put “modern” in quotation marks 
because it seems to indicate a quality which 
we don’t find in the word when we speak of 
a modern hand laundry, a modern eight-room 
house, or even a modern old maid. The near- 
est I have come to explaining this new mean- 
ing of the adjective is to say. that the same 
definition of it as applied to poetry applies 
equally well to chop-suey. Some who have 
partaken of the Chinese dish render it in 
English, “a mess,” — and there you are ! 

Mind you, I have not said that modern 
poetry is a mess. I have merely insinuated 
that it bears a close resemblance to chop-suey. 
And that seems to be the case with the work 
of most of our poets today. We are not 
writing verse. We are chop-sueying it. To 
prevent any would-be poet from ruining his 
digestion in the hope of discovering the se- 
cret, 1 will undertake to explain briefly how 
the trick is done according to the best poetical 
cooks. 


In other words, if the divine afflatus in the 
inspirational department of your cerebrum 
has begun to seethe and foment, crying hotly : 
“Ichabod, methinks I have the clue to a 
poem !” get out your trusty typewriter and 
consider the following rules : — 

First, about picking out subjects — stay 
away from anything with any romance or 
sentiment connected with it — love, chivalry, 
Mother Nature, sunsets, the moon, a loaf, a 
jug of wine and thou — all that tommy-rot. 
Hang to sewers, fire hydrants, carpet sweep- 
ers, vacuum cleaners, cheeses, fire engines, 
plumbers, sign-painters — in a word anything 
that’s very necessary in our modern scheme 
of living. 

For instance, say you have become en- 
amored of the festive fire engine and would 
immortalize it in verse. Never mind about 
manufacturing a real sure-enough rhymed 
poem out of your own head. That’s bad art. 
(Ask Amy Lowell or Ezra Pound.) No, 
gentle would-be poet, the thing for you to do 
is to send to your local fire department for 
a minute description of the beast or, failing 
this, to memorize the definition in the dic- 
tionary. Then merely mangle this up in lines 
of varying lengths, with a few poetical curses 
of your own. To illustrate :— 

Webster : Fire Engine — An apparatus for 
throwing a jet of water to extinguish fires ; 
formerly a pump, usually a kind of force- 
pump with an air-chamber to insure a steady 
flow ; or an arrangement of two pumps work- 
ing alternately; more recently, a direct 
coupled steam-engine and pump on wheels, 
drawn by horses or self-propelled, or any 
motor direct-coupled to a pump and portable ; 
also a portable device on the principle of the 
fire extinguisher, especially one for ejecting 
a current of carbonated water called in full 
chemical fire engine. 

Now you, in modern verse : — 


O strong, full-bellied apparatus 
For throwing a jet of water to extinguish fires — 
O being, formerly a pump, 
Usually a kind of force-pump, 
I love thee — 
Yea, I love thy air-chamber to insure a steady flow ; 
I love thee when thou art an arrangement of two 
pumps 
Working alternately — 
Yea, even I love thee when thou art a direct-coupled 
steam-engine 
And pump, 
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Drawn by foam-lipped, knock-kneed horses, or on 
wheels — 


And I love thee almost as much when thou art self- 
propelled, 
Or when drawn by any motor direct-coupled to a 
pump and portable — 
O steaming spirit of safety, 
I have a deep Walt-Whitman-like affection for thee, 
Although you may dwindle to a portable device on 
the principle 
Of a fire extinguisher — 
I chortle with glee when you eject a current of car- 
bonized water, 
Thus earning the proud title, Chemical Fire Engine — 
Yea, Chemical Fire Engine, I love thee, I 
love thee, I love thee ! 


Mrinneapouis, Minn. Addison Lewis. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. ] 


The Popular Magazine ( New York ) wants 
stories of from 40,000 to 90,000 words. 
They must be Stories of today, stories of 
action and character as well, and of the ro- 
mantic rather than the realistic type. They 
must have verisimilitude and realism as to de- 
tail, but the attitude of the author toward his 
subject must be that of the writer of romantic 
fiction. Mystery stories are especially needed. 
The magazine wants stories the scenes of 
which are laid in America, and in which the 
principal characters are men rather than 
women. All stories must have a high stand- 
ard of workmanship and literary quality, 
coupled with interest and action. 


The Lamb ( New York ) wants some jokes 
and light verse. 


—_— 


The Touchstone (New York) wants ar- 
ticles on the drama, domestic architecture, 
new movements in education; art; and 
house-furnishing ; as well as poetry and fic- 
tion that is modern in technique, feeling, and 
subject. 


Vogue (New York) wants some clever, 
entertaining, non-fiction articles along the 


lines of Vogue interests — subjects of interest 
to smart women, travel, and decoration — to 
use as two- or four-column fillers down the 
back ; also some good editorials of about 
1,000 words. 


The Internationalist (Boston), a new 
magazine which does not yet pay for manu- 
scripts, will be glad to examine some short 
articles of international interest. 


The Ropeco Magazine ( New York ) wants 
a good “war” story. The magazine is pub- 
lished by the Rogers Peet Company for the 
members of its boys’ clubs, and prints stories 
suited to boys of from twelve to seventeen 
years of age. 


Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis, 701 Davis street, 
Evanston, Illinois, the editor of Primary 
Plans of the Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, is in the market for pedagogical stories 
of true teaching experiences, and fairy stories 
for children, designed to teach them without 
their knowing that they are being taught. 


The Lookout (Cincinnati) wants some 
good short stories of a practical religious 
nature. 


The Rotarian (910 Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago ) is in the market for a limited number 
of articles that will appeal to business and 
professional men of all kinds. Philip R. Kel- 
lar, the managing editor, writes as follows : 
“The Rotarian is an illustrated monthly maga- 
zine of standard size with an exclusive sub- 
scription sale. It is the official publication of 
the International Association of Rotary Clubs. 
In addition to publishing articles of a Rotary 
nature and news of the different Rotary clubs, 
it devotes a number of pages in each issue to 
articles of a general nature. Rotarians are 
interested in uplifting business standards, in 
developing better business and making busi- 
ness better ; in developing good citizenship ; 
in the betterment of their respective commu- 
nities, states, and countries ; in aiding boys ; 
in many different charities. Articles for the 
Rotarian must have a general appeal ; must be 
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short, because Rotarians all are busy men ; 
and must be of a constructive character. The 
range of topics is very wide, but the greatest 
need is for business articles that will be in- 
teresting and helpful. Articles should be 
written from the international, rather than the 
national, viewpoint. Photographs or draw- 
ings can be used. Payment will be made 
promptly. 

“A Rotary club is an organization of active 
business and professional men, one from each 
classification in a city. There are 300 Rotary 
clubs in the International Association, located 
in the principal cities of the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, Ireland, Cuba, 
and Hawaii. More than 250 of these clubs 
are in the United States. Thus the Interna- 
tional Association is composed of active, lead- 
ing business and professional men of all lines 
of business and professions in practically the 
entire English-speaking world, with a foot- 
hold in the Spanish-speaking countries.” 


The People’s Popular Monthly (Des 
Moines, Iowa ) is in the market for stories of 
humor, Western stories, and love stories, of 
from 3,000 to 5,000 words. The magazine is 
not buying photographs at present. 


Leslie’s (‘New York ) needs in the line of 
pictures are much larger than in the line of 
manuscripts. The magazine wants news pho- 
tographs, accompanied by adequate and ac- 
curate caption material, just as soon after the 
event pictured occurred as the mail will bring 
them. Pictures of interesting people are very 
welcome. The magazine will decide promptly 
on each photograph and use available ones as 
soon as possible. Payment is made on pub- 
lication. 


The Smart Set ( New York ) is in especial 
need of short lyrics. It bans vers libre in all 
forms ; newspaper stories ; war stories, verse 
and essays ; stories about prostitutes ; stories 
of the Canadian Northwest ; jokes and anec- 
dotes ; one-act plays dealing with burglars ; 
stories of college life ; and narrative poems. 
The Smart Set receives a great deal of poetry 


from volunteers. Whenever a contribution 
shows promise, even though it is not accepted, 
the contributor is encouraged to continue 
sending in manuscripts. The editors hope that 
poets who receive only printed rejection slips 
with their returned verse will not bother to 
send more. Payment for all manuscripts is 
made immediately upon acceptance. 


The Queen’s Work (St. Louis, Mo.) will 
be glad to receive vigorous, interesting stories, 
of from 2,000 to 2,500 words in length; deal- 
ing with the present time, and preferably on 
Catholic (Roman) subjects. Prefers illus- 
trated stories, although the story may be ac- 
cepted and the illustrations rejected. 


The Cupples & Leon Company, 443 Fourth 
avenue, New York, which has specialized in 
children’s books for fifteen years, says that 
the first test it applies to the manuscript of 
any book for children is that for moral tone. 


The first number of the new monthly, Na- 
tional Service, has been issued in New York. 
It aims to be a forum for the expression of 
the best thought on large questions of naval 
and military policy, and is frankly dedicated 
to the cause of universal military training and 
equal service. 


The Russian Review (New York) will Le 
issued as a quarterly, beginning with the April 
number. 


The Etude ( Philadelphia) offers $25 for 
the best idea for a cover design — a rough 
sketch or a word explanation — and $100 for 
the most appropriate Etude cover design 
finished ready for mechanical reproduction. 
Designs or ideas not winning a prize will be 
considered for purchase. The publishers say : 
“Do not use or suggest nude figures or draped 
mythological figures playing pipes or lutes.” 
The contest will close May 1. 


The city of Baltimore, through Mayor 
James H. Preston, offers a prize of one thou- 
sand dollars to the person who shall write or 
design a suitable phrase which shall be promul- 
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gated as a national creed and which will 
arouse national patriotism throughout the 
country. Mayor Preston says : “ This country 
needs a written, formal creed. We need 
something which may be instilled into the 
mind of every child and which every man 
and woman will grow to love and to repeat. 
We want something that not only is symbolic 
of the greatness of the country, but will hold 
before the minds of the people the high moral 
truths upon which this nation was founded 
and will stimulate them to any sacrifice for 
their country.” 


The offer of one thousand dollars for a song 
describing the state of Ohio and its history 
is provided for in a bill passed by the Ohio 
General Assembly, but not yet available in its 
final form. A committee is to be appointed 
to conduct the contest, with the right to reject 
all contributions if none come up to the proper 
standard. 


The Southern Woman’s Magazine ( Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) offers a prize of fifty dollars for 
the best general idea offered before May 1 
as to how to improve the Southern Woman's 
Magazine and make it more readable and in- 
teresting. 


Prizes of $100, $50, $25, and $25 are of- 
fered by the Massachusetts branch of the 
Woman’s Peace Party for essays on Construc- 
tive Peace, to be written by students of 
women’s colleges in Massachusetts. The es- 
says must be handed in by May 15. Particu- 
lars may be obtained by addressing Chairman 
Prize Essay Committee, Woman’s Peace Party, 
421 Boylston street, Boston. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Walker Trust prize of five hundred dollars for the 
most helpful essay on prayer submitted before June 
1. Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes of three hundred dollars offered for the best 
poems published in Poetry before September, 1917. 
Particulars in January WRITER. 

Prizes of $25, $15, and $5 for short articles wanted 
by the World Outlook submitted before May 1s. 
Particulars in March Writer. 

American Humane Education Society offer of one 
hundred dollars in prizes for the best essays on the 
subject, “ Our Animals — Their Sufferings — What 


We Owe Them — How We May Help Them,” of- 
fered by May 1. Particulars in January Writer. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Jerome Beatty, who had a story, “ Atta- 
boy !” in the March McClure’s, was born in 
Lawrence, Kansas, and educated at the Kan- 
sas State University. He then went into news- 
paper work and stayed in it for eleven years, 
holding positions on various newspapers, espe- 
cially as a sporting writer. A year and a half 
ago Mr. Beatty left newspaper work to be- 
come a motion-picture agent. He has been 
with Essanay and Thanhouser, and is now 
with McClure’s, where he is at present hand- 
ling publicity for the “Seven Deadly Sins.” 
This position came to him after he had sold 
McClure’s one baseball story, “Oh, You Rob- 
ber !” which was printed in the September, 
1916, number, and brought a sort of an order 
for three more. He has sold a number of 
stories to Robert H. Davis, of the Munsey 
Company, contributed two articles to Collier’s, 
and a number of articles to the moving-pic- 
ture magazines — Photoplay, Picture-Play, 
and the Motion Picture Magazine. 


Morris Bishop, who wrote the poem, “A 
Timorous Shepherd,” which appeared in the 
March Century, is twenty-three years old, and 
a graduate of Cornell. He is now in the ad- 
vertising business in Boston. He says his 
methods of work are simple ; if he thinks of 
something good he writes it down. Mr. 
Bishop spent last summer in Texas with the 
cavalry, and is looking forward to further ser- 
vice now. 


Myla Jo Closser, whose story, “ At the Gate,” 
was printed in the Century for March, is not 
a writer in the general sense of the word, and 
the dog-story, “At the Gate,” is merely the 
development of a story she told to her small 
son to comfort him after the death of his doz. 
A chance auditor urged her to “write it 
down,” and the charming story in the Century 
is the result. 


Lulu Gracia Parker, who wrote the story, 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” which the 
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Youth’s Companion printed in its issue for 
February 22, is an Illinois business woman, 
whose out-of-office-hours hobby for several 
years has been writing. She has confined 
herself mostly to special articles on country 
life, gardening, etc., until recently, when her 
fiction and verse have appeared in the Youth’s 
Companion, the Ladies’ World, the Epworth 
Herald, and agricultural and juvenile maga- 
zines. For several years Miss Parker was 
editor of the garden department of the Farm- 
er’s Wife, St. Paul, but she is now a free 
lance. 





Percy Waxman, whose poem, “An Old 
Friend,” appeared in Adventure for March, 
was born in Australia. He was educated for 
the bar, but did not finish the course, and 
traveled around the world. He lived on a 
desert for a year, and has ranched, farmed, 
loafed, written, and traveled all his life. Mr. 
Waxman wrote the lyrics for the musical com- 
edy, “ Flora Bella,” and he has written verse, 
articles, and: stories for numerous magazines 
and newspapers. He declares he has eaten 
(and survived ) more queer dishes than any 
other living white man, and his digestive ex- 
cursions will shortly be published in a small 
volume, entitled “Dishes I Have Tasted 
ONCE,” a portion of which originally ap- 
peared in the New York Tribune. Mr. Wax- 
man is now chief “blurb” writer on the staff 
of the Pictorial Review, and his first novel 
will appear next fall. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Advice from a Scenario Editor. — I have 
a thousand photoplays, on an average, shunted 
on my desk every week. First, I do not ac- 
cept more than five of this weekly thousand. 
Generally, I find no more than three out of 
the lot that I believe worthy of production. 
Second, I accept on an average as many 
photoplays that are ungrammatical and tech- 
nically incorrect as I do those which are per- 
fect in technique, typing, spelling, punctuation, 
and so forth. If all that was needed was a 
perfect manuscript, we could have that done 
tight here in the office by typists. What we 








are after is to be summarized in one word — 
Ideas ! If the synopsis contains a new idea, 
a plausible plot, one that can be produced and 
make a good drama or comedy, I read every 
word of the scenario carefully and the 
chances are I may find sufficient material 
therein to warrant purchasing it and having it 
produced. If the synopsis is worthless, I stop 
at the end — and sometimes midway — of it 
in the reading, apply my editorial tongue to 
the gummed flap of the return envelope and 
have the whole thing sent back. My ex- 
perience has been that not more than twenty 
per cent. of the scenarios written have a 
synopsis of sufficient merit to win any further 
reading. 

None of the big concerns steal a writer’s 
plots. There is no desire to do it. The wise 
business man, whether he is selling shoe- 
strings or battleships, knows he can not con- 
tinue in business if he is dishonest. 

Thousands of people have written scenarios 
and sold them and never, to their knowledge, 
have seen their brain-child on the screen. 
The reason is that the scenario-editor has 
changed the title, shifted the plot all around 
and made the whole thing over. The author 
would n’t recognize it. Yet his good idea was 
there and his crude but good plot, and for 
this he was paid. Not one scenario in a thou- 
sand ever gets over as the author wrote it. 
One of the biggest spectacular photoplays of 
a few years ago, in which a famous woman 
took part, was written by a high-priced sce- 
nario-writer, to order. Then the director 
wrote it over! This director did it all as 
part of his day’s work. The scenario-writer 
had his name on the screen as the author and 
his check for $1,200 in his bank and he did n't 
even bat an eyelash when he saw it and real- 
ized that scarcely two scenes in the entire 
thing, and none of the original plot, were his. 

About five scenarios out of a thousand are 
accepted ! The greatest trouble is that most 
people try to tell a photoplay story without 
keeping constantly in mind one question — 
Can this be photographed ? We do not care 
how old and ancient and moss-grown a plot 
may be if there is some new “ business” with 
it — if the heroine ‘has her picture in an 
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ankle-watch instead of a locket, if the hero 
saves the child in the well with a grapevine 
instead of a rope. It is “new business,” in 
stage and movie parlance, that we want. I 
had rather have new thrills than a new plot. 
So would every other scenario-editor. We 
want human interest and thrills, and the 
greatest of these is thrills. 

I do not want a comedy all laughter. Now 
don’t mistake me, a farce is all laughter. A 
comedy should have a few little bits of sobs, 
a few streaks of pathos, to heighten the effect 
of the comedy. I don’t want a tragedy all 
horror and tears. A little smile or a grin now 
and then makes the tragedy stand out all the 
more. — A Scenario Editor, in the Pictorial 
Review. 

Change in Magazine Requirements. — A 
palpable change has come over the magazine 
mind with regard to war manuscripts. The 
tables of contents this month show hardly an 
article or story in which the war figures as 
protagonist. Free-lance authors complain 
that editors have placed an absolute embargo 
on war “stuff.” Where a year ago anything 
in uniform or trench “went,” now, they 
assert, Maupassant himself could not “ get 
by” with his immortal “Boule de Suif” un- 
less he “cut out” the military atmosphere. 
What is wanted is old-fashioned heart-in- 
terest, stories of adventure in peaceful pur- 
suits, such as cow-punching and burglary, with 
high-finance, and nature poetry, without any 
references, however, to the spring drive. — 
New York Evening Post. 


The Folly of Magazine Blurbs. — If we 
may be permitted to administer a slight rap 
over the knuckles of an esteemed fellow- 
worker in the field of magazine letters, and 
one who has done remarkably well with a 
not too-easy task, we would say to the editor 
of McClure’s that his magazine would make 
a far better impression if he would leave silly 
blurbing to those who stand more greatly in 
need of that sort of brag and bluster. It is 
doubtless pleasant work writing those blurbs, 
and telling young water-carriers in Grub 
Street that they are very Napoleons of 
literature, but, after all, when they are nothing 
of the kind it is risky business to tell that 


same thing to readers who know better. It 
keys expectation up to too high a point, and 
precious few of the pen-products of the hour 
can stand the test. Mrs. Mary Heaton 
Vorse’s tragic tale of “ The Cage Door” is a 
case in point. It is a fairly good story, but 
in no sense a great one, or more remarkable 
than any one of a thousand others that have 
appeared in our American magazines in recent 
years, It is plenty good enough to publish, 
and allowed to enter the lists as a part of 
the day’s work of a clever and conscientious 
writer would have made the usual magazine- 
story impression, and suffered the usual maga- 
zine-story fate ; but when we are blurbed 
into thinking that we are about to enjoy a 
rare treat, to sit down to a banquet which a 
literary epicure would find toothsome, to find 
only another of the all-too-frequent studies 
of the horrors of the squalid life, no better 
and no worse than the many which have pre- 
ceded it, the story, its accomplished author, 
and the magazine itself all suffer, according 
to the measure of our disappointment. 

So with Mr. Porter Emerson Browne’s 
“ Somewhere in .” This is also a good 
stencil-plate war story, of the type that al- 
most anybody who has studied the short-story 
writers of France can write if he takes the 
time and trouble. It was well worth writing, 
and much better than any of Robert W. 
Chambers’s war stories in Hearst’s, but when 
old Colonel Blurb rises up to tell us before 
beginning Mr. Browne’s story that it is “ big- 
ger” than the same author’s “ Peace at Any 
Price” he establishes a standard for poor 
little “Somewhere in ——” to live up to 
which renders it as a literary achievement ut- 
terly ineffective. Bluff is all right under cer- 
tain contingencies, and whistling to keep up 
one’s courage is at times desirable, but just 
the same an attempt to pass off a tin whistle 
for a symphony orchestra, in the very face 
of a gathered audience that knows something, 
is likely to react. — Arthur Spencer Morley, 
in Boston ‘Post. 


“Am” Not in Negro Dialect. — Colonel 
H. M. Doak writes that an Ashantee elevator 
boy in a hotel asked him: “Colonel Doak, 
am hit right dat dey’s agwyne ter monopo- 
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lize de troops?” It’s a very good bit of 
humor ; but the colonel does not quote Ashan- 
tee correctly. ‘“ Monopolize” the boy doubt- 
less did say ; but “am” he did not say — not 
then nor at any time since he was born. 
“Am” does not occur in the language of the 
colored American. He knows but one form 
of the verb “to be” and that is “is.” 

Think it over for yourself, you Southern- 
ers — and do not think of what you .have 
read, of what you have heard from stages 
and platforms, but of what you have heard 
from the lips of the negroes you have known. 
When you told mammy that you were hun- 
gry, didn’t she counter-question: “Is you, 
honey ?” And then didn’t she say: “I’se 
gwyne git you somp’n to eat dis instant min- 
ute?” If you said: “Mammy, I have the 
toothache,” didn’t she counter-question : “Is 
gou, honey?” And then, didn’t she add: 
“T’se got to git yo’ pa to pull dat toof” ? 

Have you ever heard a genuine old-time 
negro — any negro who spoke the dialect 
rather than -college-taught English — use 
“am” or “are” or “has” or “have” or 
“was” or “were,” or anything but “is” ? 
If you believe you have, go out and try to 
hear one today use any form of that verp 
except “is.” Try it again tomorrow and 
again the next day. Try it for a month, or 
for a year. Convince yourself. Oh, some of 
them — those who have gone a little way 
from the dialect — do use “am” and “are,” 
but they use them correctly. When they use 
the wrong form of the verb, it is “is.” 

Now, this is dangerous ground, and nothing 
short of an almost fanatical fondness for the 
negro dialect in its purity and deep resent- 
ment of what we have regarded as stage- 
Yankee corruption of it would induce us to 
make an issue with Colonel Doak. Moreover, 
he has popular opinion on his side. The 
spoken negro dialect is so common a thing 
with us — common as cornbread, common as 
ragweeds in a stubble-field — that we have 
paid it slight attention, and the Yankees, who 
did n’t know it, but were smart enough to 
capitalize it, have corrupted not only it but 
us. If we heard a negro say : “Dis am me,” 
we should be startled ; but we read it that 


way without surprise, and write it that way, 
if we write at all. 

Nearly all of our southern writers have 
fallen into the error. Brought up with ne- 
groes, they write the dialect as they have 
read it. Even the greatest — or nearly the 
greatest — among them have not escaped. 
Thomas Nelson Page committed the sin — 
but, so far as we can recall, only once. So 
far as memory serves, Joel Chandler Harris 
never fell. But all the rest of them have. 

We Southerners ought to be careful of our 
negro dialect. It is a heritage worth pre- 
serving — and it isn’t preserved unless in its 
purity. — Nashville Tennessean. 

Lucid and Obscure Writers.—In “The 
Upton Letters,” T. B., after extolling the 
clarity of expression of the masters of English 
prose, goes on to say :— 

“I find myself every year desiring and ad- 
miring this kind of lucidity and purity more 
and more. It seems to me that the only func- 


tion of a writer is to express obscure, difficult, 
and subtle thoughts easily. But there are writ- 


ers, like Browning and George Meredith, who 
seem to hold it a virtue to express simple 
thoughts obscurely. Such writers have a wide 
vogue, because so many people do not value a 
thought unless they can feel a certain glow of 
satisfaction in having grasped it ; and to have 
disentangled a web of words and to find the 
bright thing lying within gives them a pleasing 
feeling of conquest, and, moreover, stamps the 
thought in their memory. But such readers 
have not the root of the matter in them ; the 
true attitude is the attitude of desiring to ap- 
prehend, to progress, to feel. The readers who 
delight in obscurity, to whom obscurity seems 
to enhance the value of the thing apprehended, 
are mixing with the intellectual process a sort 
of acquisitive and commercial instinct very 
dear to the British heart. These bewildering 
and bewildered Browning societies who fling 
themselves upon ‘Sordello’ are infected un- 
consciously with a virtuous craving for ‘ taking 
higher ground.’ ‘Sordello’ contains many 
beautiful things, but by omitting the necessary 
steps in argument, and by speaking of one 
thing allusively in terms of another, and by a 
profound desultoriness of thought, the poet 
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produces a blurred and tangled impression. 
The beauties of ‘ Sordello’ would not lose by 
being expressed coherently and connectedly.” 





ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 


Conducted by Joseph Gerard Morgan. 


{In this department will be printed articles on 
the theory and practice of advertisement writing, 
under the direction of a competent advertising ex- 
pert. Communications referring to this matter 
should be addressed to Morgan’s Selling Service, 7 
Water street, Boston, Mass. ] 


ORIGINALITY IN ADVERTISING. 


Originality in advertising does not mean 
absolute creation, but the adaptation of things 
in common use among people to gain the at- 
tention of those who understand and appre- 
ciate the effort. 

You are to court the opinion of the reader 
and, in order to accomplish this end, you must 
study human nature — study it from the gen- 
eral point of view, for a man is susceptible to 
flattery and kind words, and when you rub 
“against the grain” he is sure to “get his 
back up.” 

Always keep this rule in mind when you 
are writing ; do not assume too much in your 
advertising ; do not make it brazen ; use tact. 

Here are a few things to remember : — 

Perseverance and diligence in advertising 
produce results as the same qualities do in 
other lines of endeavor. 

Be truthful. A liar deceives only himself. 
Falsehoods bring a firm into disrepute. 

The men who are endowed by nature with 
the faculty of writing poetry are few. This 
is equally true of those able to write clever, 
catchy advertisements. 

Choicely rounded sentences look alluring. 
They are interesting, but — they don’t always 
sell goods. 

Do not wait for inspiration. 

Do not be funny. Humor in an advertise- 
ment is usually more harrowing than delight- 
ful. 

Wide-awake advertisements and profitable 
trade generally go hand-in-hand. 


Make every sentence incisive — clear-cut 
as a cameo. 

Strong advertisements are good medicine 
for sickly business. 

Advertise wisely and forcefully, or do not 
advertise at all. 

Don’t hesitate to kill a poor advertisement. 
Write it ten times, if necessary. 

Tell the people what you have to sell. Tell 
it energetically. 

Advertising is a science nowadays. It 
must be studied. 

In advertising goods, mean what you say, 
and say exactly what you mean. That is the 
way to win the confidence of the public. 

The better or brighter the advertisement, 
the surer the results. 

A striking advertisement will focus atten- 
tion and make a lasting impression. 

Strike boldly, yet judiciously, in arranging 
your advertisements — tell the truth — those 
who inspect your product will be the judges. 

Use plain language. There is a world of 
force in simplicity. 

SPECIAL BUSINESS SENTENCES. 

Many advertisers who show an aptitude 
for clever illustrations, good head-lines, and 
original designing, get so worked up over the 
general display and effect of the advértise- 
ment itself that they overlook the logical fea- 
tures. 

So, before you proceed further, let us con- 
sider more thoroughly the matter of introduc- 
tions, the body of the advertisement, the 
wording, the real arguments. For careless- 
ness in the advertisement-writer’s business 
sentences weakens the effect of the advertise- 
ment. 

Therefore, take the following words and 
construct two short business sentences of not 
more than three lines, embodying therein 
some one synonym — not the original word, 
but a substitute ; for instance, the first word 
in the list is “neat.” Do not embody this 
word in your sentences, but use such words 
as clean, natty, nice, spruce, tidy, trim, etc. 
Do the same with the synonyms of the next 
word, and so on down through the list. Re- 
member you are not to give a definition of the 
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word, but use another having a similar mean- 
ing. Here is the list :— 

Neat, note, novelty, noticeable, original, op- 
portunity, occasion, onward, opinion, organiza- 
tion, outpouring, peerless, participate, particular, 
petty, performance, pleasing, power, pomp. 
There must be forty business sentences, in- 

cluding two synonyms for each word. 

Regarding punctuation, you will be sur- 
prised to see how dashes, when substituted 
for periods or commas, lend emphasis to your 
remarks. Exclamation points give force and 
occasionally under-scored words, or words set 
in italic type, give animation to your style ; 
but do not overdo this, for, if overdone, it be- 
comes tiresome and may destroy the smooth- 
ness of expression. Long sentences give an 
excellent opportunity for climax, but, of 
course, are not so easily or readily understood 
as shorter ones, because they require closer 
attention on the part of the reader. 

As considered in Rhetoric, sentences are 
divided into three classes, according to their 
construction :— 

(1) A periodic sentence does not com- 
plete the main thought until the close of the 
sentence. 

Example : “ Having been wrecked on the coast 
of Jamaica during one of his voyages and re- 
duced to the verge of starvation by the want of 
provisions, which the natives refused to supply, 
Columbus took advantage of their ignorance of 
astronomy.” 

(2) A loose sentence is so constructed 
that it may be brought to a close in two or 
more places and in each case make complete 
sense. 

Example : “We made our way up the moun- 
tain, riding in the shade of the lofty birches, 
occasionally crossing the path of some clear 
mountain stream, but hearing no human voice, 
and seldom even the chirp of bird or insect.” 
(3) A balanced sentence is made up of 

two members which are similar in form, but 
often contrasted in meaning. 

Examples: “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.” “Worth makes the man, and 
want of it the fellow.” 

Note the effects of different kinds of sen- 
tences :— 


Too many loose sentences give an impres- 
sion of carelessness. 








Too.many periodic sentences make the style 
stiff and monotonous. 

Balanced sentences are well suited to satire 
or to essays in which persons or things are 
contrasted. They are not suitable in nar- 
rative or description. 

Antithesis is commonly expressed by the 
use of the balanced sentence. 

Study variety. The mind tires of any one 
style of construction carried to excess. 

Boston, Mass. Joseph Gerard Morgan. 





BOOK REVIEWS, 





A Desk-BoOoK OF 25,000 Worps FREQUENTLY MIsPRO- 
NOUNCED. By Frank H. Vizetelly, LL.D. 906 pp. 
Cloth, $1.60, net. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 1917. 

The rules for the pronunciation of English 
are so imperfect and there are so many ex- 
ceptions to them that everybody needs to have 
a book of this kind, to refer to as an authority 
to settle any questions of pronunciation that 
arise. Dr. Vizetelly’s book indicates the cor- 
rect pronunciation of English words, foreign 
terms, Bible names, personal names, geograph- 
ical names, and proper names of all kinds 
current in literature, science, and the arts, 
about the pronunciation of which there may 
be doubt, showing the preferences of the 
leading dictionaries from 1732 to 1916. Many 
terms needing explanation are concisely de- 
fined, and wherever necessary orthoepic and 
historical notes, or quotations illustrating 
usage, are appended. In so far as the last 
feature is concerned, this work is unique. 
Dr. Vizetelly is peculiarly well fitted to be the 
compiler of such-a book, and his work, which 
has been a labor of years, has been done with 
characteristic thoroughness. Incidentally the 
book gives the correct pronunciation of the 
names of the persons, cities, towns, rivers, 


etc., that have been made prominent by the 
world war. 


Tue Writers’ anD Artists’ YEAR-BOOK, 1917. Edited 
by G. E. Mitton. 188 pp. Flexible cloth, 1s. 6d., 
net. London: A. 


& C. Black, Ltd. 1917. 

“The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-book” is 
compiled primarily for the use of English 
writers, but it will be useful to writers in this 
country, too. Its chief features are a direc- 
tory of British journals and magazines, with 
information about their manuscript require- 
ments and rates of payment, and a directory 
of British publishers. It also gives lists of 
American and Canadian journals ; American, 
Canadian, Australasian, South African, and 
Indian publishers ; literary agents, British 
and American ; film companies and agencies 
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and music publishers ; with short articles on 
Publishers’ Agreements, Dramatic Writing, 
Writing Cinema Plays, and other literary 
topics. 


> 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
Tue ‘Writer. ] 


Tue Literature OF THE War. Wilbur C. Abbott. 
Yale Review for April. 

Patriot aND Poer (Rupert Brooke, Theodore 
Korner, Goffredo Mameli, and Alexander Pet6fi ). 
Beulah B. Amram. Yale Review for April. 

ReEapInG at Breakrast. Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 
Yale Review for April. 

Cruetty anD Humor. Agnes Repplier. Yale Re- 
view for April. 

Tue Maxine or aN Ercuinc. Illustrated. Frank 
Weitenkampf. Century for April. 

Tue Man Wuo Tarxkep Bacxwarp. Reminiscences 
of Charles D. Stewart, author of “The Fugitive 
Blacksmith,” etc. Century for April. 

Movine-pictures : A Critica, Propuecy. Iilus- 
trated. Brian Hooker. Century for April. 

AmerIcAN LitTeRATURE — Past AND PRESENT. 
Henry Mills Alden. Editor’s Study in MHarper’s 
Magazine for April. 

Poetry. W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy Chair, in 
Harper’s Magazine for April. 

An Insprrep Critic ( Mark Twain). Edith Wyatt. 
North American Review for April. 

Stanparps. — III. W. C. Brownell. Scribner’s 
for April. 

Tue Sprrituat Vatvue or CataLocues. The Point 
of View, in Scribner’s for April. 

Tue Invasion oF Stanc. Richard Le Gallienne. 
McClure’s for April. 

Joun Howarp Payne. Theodor A. Hoeck. De- 
lineator for April. 

Tue Sicniricance or “Susan Lenox” ( David 
Graham Phillips’s last book). With frontispiece 
portrait of the author. Isaac F. Marcosson. Book- 
man for March, 

Wititram De Morcan. With portrait. Edwin 
Francis Edgett. Bookman for March. 

Tue Revicion or RapinpRaNaTH Tacore. John 
Haynes Holmes. Bookman for March. 

Srrver Grey Lavurets: An ApprREcIATION oF W. 
H. Hupson. Florence Finch Kelly. Bookman for 
March. 

Tue AporHeosis OF THE WorKER 1n Moperwn Fic- 
tion. Louise Maunsell Field. Bookman for March. 

Russa 1n Arms. II. — War Literature. Illus- 
trated. Abraham Yarmolinsky. Bookman for March. 

Meetincs witx Howe tts. Hamlin Garland. 
Bookman for March. 

Wary tHe HicHer Cost or Parer May Benerit 
Literature. Current Opinion for March. 


STEPHEN CRANE AS THE AMERICAN PIONEER OF 
THE Free Verse Army. Current Opinion for 
March. 

An AvutHentic SoLuTIOon TO THE MYSTERY OF THE 
Cecesratep Nick Carter. Current Opinion for 
March. 

Tue Femacre Operative in Fiction. Frances 
Wentworth Cutler. Forum for March. 

Frencnh Army Stanc. Milton Garver. Modern 
Language Notes for March. 

Harp Times ror Ports. Harriet Monroe. Poetry 
for March. 

Rasinpra Nats Tacore, THE Poet LAUREATE OF 
Inpra. Kshitish Chandra Neogy. Open Court for 
March, 

Gettinc MEANING IN A Picture. — I. C. H, 
Claudy. Photo-Era for March. 

Tue “Sace” or Concorp (Frank B. Sanborn ). 
With portrait. Joe Mitchell Chapple. National 
Magazine for March, 

Tue Sorrows or Genius. Frederick Kurtz. Fra 
for March. 

Watt Warman. Edward Robins. Fra for March. 

Tue Free-Lance AND THE FaKer ( Inside story of 
war reporting ). William G. Shepherd. Everybody’s 
Magazine for March. 

Sxitatets (Stepan Gavrilovich Petrov). David 
A. Modell. Russian Review for February. 

Eire VeruAereN. Alain Locke. Poetry Review 
for January. 

Rasinpra Nata Tacore — An Appreciation by 
One of His Own Countrymen. Sudhindra Bose, 
Ph.D. Lyceum World for January. 

Porrry 1n America ( Braithwaite’s Anthology for 
1916). Conrad Aiken. Dial for March 8. 

New Forms or Snort Fiction. Henry B. Fuller. 
Dial for March 8. 

Reattstic History. Archibald Henderson. Dial 
for March 8. 

Lorp Dunsany: An Impression. Ernest A. 
Boyd. Dial for March 8. 

Tue Winps oF Sonc. John L. Hervey. Dial for 
March 22. 

Witrrip Witson Grsson. William Aspenwall 
Bradley. .Dial for March 22. 

Greorce Weston. With frontispiece portrait. 
Bookseller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for March 1. 

Avsert Payson Teruune. With frontispiece por- 
trait. Bookseller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for 
March 1s. 

PracticaL TreacHInG OF NewspPpaPER TRAINING. 
American Printer for March 20. 

AMERICAN OPERETTA AND Its Posstsritres. Carl 
Wilmore. Dramatic Mirror for March 10. 

Dunsany — Man anv Artist. Frank H. Brooks. 
Dramatic Mirror for March 1o. 

Poetry AND THE TootusrusH. Henry Adams Bel- 
lows. Bellman for March 10. 

Tae Craze ror Littte Taeatres. Illustrated. 
Montrose J. Moses. Bellman for March 17. 

Depressinc Literature. Robert C. Benchley. 
Bellman for March 17. 

Tue American SHort Story. Bellman for March 
24. 
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Movie Fiction. James Thayer Gerould. Bellman 
for March 24. 

Betcium’s CzLANDESTINE JOURNALISM, 
Digest for March 10. 

Tue Poet-Scout ( Captain Jack Crawford ). 
ary Digest for March 24. 

Wo Writes American Ptrays? 
for March 24. 

Howe ts, OctoGenar1an. Outlook for March 14. 

Psycnotocicat ANALysis OF ADVERTISING. M. A. 
Caldwell. Fourth Estate for March 17. 

Jostan Royce. Collier’s for March 17. 


Literary 
Liter- 


Literary Digest 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








The Authors’ League Fund,. established ly 
the Authors’ League of America, Inc., has 
been incorporated in New York. Persons in- 
terested in the fund will try to raise $500,000 
to be placed at interest, the revenue to be ap- 
plied to the relief of needy authors, painters, 
sculptors, and newspapermen, in short, to pro- 
ducers of copyrightable material, whether 
members of the fund or not, who are desery- 
ing and need assistance. Though the fund 
was started by members of the Authors’ 
League, that organization has no official con- 
nection with the movement. The incorpora- 
tors are: Ellis Parker Butler, George Barr 
McCutcheon, Irving Bacheller, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Rex Beach, Irvin S. Cobb, Rupert 
Hughes, Jesse Lynch Williams, Roger B, 
Whitman, Gertrude Atherton, Leroy Scott, 
Emily Post, Harvey O’Higgins, Will Irwin, 
and Charles Dana Gibson. Perhaps the first 
beneficiary of the fund will be Mrs. Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, who has been in a sanita- 
rium since her son met a tragic death. 


The manuscript of Eugene Field’s poem, 
“Little Boy Blue,” recently brought $2,400 at 
an Allied Bazaar sale in Chicago. John Mc- 
Cormack, the singer, was the buyer. 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr spurns the suggestion 
that because she has written seventy-six 
novels she is rich. “Rich!” she says, “I am 
as poor as Job’s turkey. Since the war started 
I get from one-quarter to one-sixth of the 
price I was accustomed to receive for a book. 
Always my novels brought me from $2,000 tu 
$3,000 each. Now they bring about $500 each.” 





A group of writers, artists, and others has 
been organized for patriotic purposes under 
the name of “The Vigilantes,” with head- 
quarters at 110 West Thirty-fourth street, 
New York City, and they will endeavor to 
procure the livest sort of brief articles, 
poems, and cartoons on vital phases of Amer- 
ica’s present situation. These they intend to 
syndicate to a news service which will include 
practically every newspaper of any importance 
in the country. The executive committee con- 
sists of Porter Emerson Browne, Munroe 
Douglas Robinson, Charles Hanson Towne, 
Thomas C. Desmond, Hermann Hagedorn, 
and Julian Street, with J. Harry Snelling as 
executive secretary. 


While the copyright law of Great Britain 
requires several volumes of the publication to 
be copyrighted to be deposited in various gov- 
ernmental offices and institutions and also the 
exposition of a reasonable number for sale, 
one of the recent orders-in-council restricting 
imports permits only a single copy to be sent 
to England from abroad. It is impossible, 
therefore, for American authors desiring copv- 
right for their works in Great Britain to com- 
ply with the requirements of the law. 
bassador Page is taking the matter up. 


William Dean Howells, whose eightieth 
birthday anniversary, March 1, was celebrated 
March 21 by 1,500 authors and others at the 
National Arts Club, New York, says in “ Years 
of My Youth” about his first literary success : 
“It was two years yet” ( Howells was about 
twenty ) “before that poem I was trying for 
the Atlantic was fit, and sold to the magazine 
for twenty-five dollars, though it was three 
pages long. I was glad of the pay, but the 
gain was nothing to the glory ; and with the 
letter which Lowell wrote me about it in the 
pocket next my heart and felt for to make 
sure of its presence every night and morning 
and throughout the day, I was of the poten- 
tiality of immeasurable success.” 


Within two weeks of the first appearance 
of “Oh, Mary, Be Careful” George Weston 
received four inquiries for the dramatic rights. 
Within a month of publication contracts had 
been signed both for the stage and the films. 
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“English Biography,” by Waldo H. Dunn 
(E. P. Dutton & Co. ), is a history and study 
of biographical writing in English from its 
beginning to the present day. 

Frank B. Sanborn worked on his new 
“Life of Henry David Thoreau” nearly up to 
the day of his death, and the book will be pub- 
lished some time in May by the Houghton 
Nifflin Company. 

“ Dunsany, the Dramatist,” by Edward Hale 
3ierstadt ( Little, Brown, & Co. ), is a biog- 
raphy with an exposition of Lord Dunsany’s 
work. 

“The Life and Letters of Christopher 
Pearse Cranch,” by his daughter, Leonora 
Cranch Scott, is published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

“John Galsworthy,” by Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
is the eighth volume in the Writers of the 
Day Series, published by Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Brontés and Their Circle,” by Clement 
Shorter (E. P. Dutton & Co. ), is an inex- 
pensive edition of Mr. Shorter’s book first 
published twenty years ago. 

The Yale University Press publishes a vol- 
ume by J. Edward Meeker on “ The Life and 
Poetry of James Thomson,” best known as the 
author of “ The City of Dreadful Night.” 

‘ Book-reviews,” by Edmund Lester Pear- 
son ( The New York Public Libraty ), is an 
historical summary and a discussion of book 
reviewing, past and present, from the point 
of view of the librarian. 

“Great Companions,” by Edith Franklin 
Wyatt (D. Appleton & Co. ), comprises es- 
says on De Foe, Stephen Crane, Henry James, 
Shelley, Walt Whitman, and others. 

“American Poets and Their Theology,” by 
Augustus Hopkins Strong ( Griffith & Row- 
land Press ), is made up of studies of Bryant, 
Emerson, Whittier, Poe, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, Lanier, and Whitman. 

“The Literary History of Spanish Amer- 
ica,” by Alfred Coester, is published by the 
Macmillan Company. 

“The Social Criticism of Literature,” by 
Gertrude Buck, is published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 


“The Less Familiar Kipling, and Kipling- 
iana,” by G. F. Monkshood, is published by 
Jarrold & Sons, London. 

The Menzies Publishing Company, lately 
organized, has quarters at 175 Fifth avenue, 
New York. The president of the company is 
D. M. MacLellan, for many years connected 
with publishing enterprises. 


Collier’s now has an established circulation 
of more than a million copies a week. 


D. Appleton & Co. are going to stand trial 
to defend their publication of “ Susan Lenox : 
Her Fall and Rise,” by David Graham Phil- 
lips, complained of by John S. Sumner of the 
New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. 

Theodore Dreiser, author, and the John 
Lane Company, publishers, of “The Genius,” 
to which the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice has made objection, have decided to sub- 
mit the question of the propriety of publica- 
tion to the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court. They have drawn up a statement of 
agreed facts and have asked the court to de- 
cide whether the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice acted properly in warning the com- 
pany that the book must be withdrawn from 
publication. A copy of “The Genius” was 
submitted as Exhibit A for the perusal of the 
justices. The statement says that Mr. Dreiser 
made a contract with the publishers in 1914 
to write a novel that was to contain nothing 
of a scandalous, libellous, or immoral charac- 
ter. The contract provided that the publishers 
should pay a twenty per cent. royalty to Mr. 
Dreiser and advance $2,000 to him. The com- 
pany had sold 8,000 copies when the sale was 
stopped, and the publishers, against whom 
Mr. Dreiser began action for damages, admit 
that the author will lose more than $50,000 in 
royalties if the novel is permanently sup- 
pressed. 

William B. Howland, publisher of the Inde- 
pendent, left an estate valued at more than 
$30,000. 

Robert P. Porter died in England February 
28, aged sixty-five. 

Colonel Charles Chaille-Long died at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., March 24, aged seventy-six. 
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